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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


P. 
How to Make a U. N. Flag (p. 6) 


Aims for the pupil 
1. To approach the study of geogra- 


phy by way of certain types of world 
areas. 

2. To see how the region of the 
earth about which the class may be 
studying differs from or resembles Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 

8. To note that even though all re- 
gions in the temperate marine climate 
are alike im certain ways, they differ in 
many 

4. To appreciate the fact that lan- 
guage arts are indispensable in the study 
of any subject. 

5. To employ written and spoken 
English in as skillful a manner as pos- 
tle in the study of this issue of Junior 


—s. To grow in knowledge of America 
by following the American Folklore and 
Spotlight on America series. 

7. To discover material for the arith- 
metic class, the hobby hour, or the voca- 
tional guidance period in these pages. 


Regional Geography 

Teacnen: Don't skip the Junior 
Scholastic articles about northwest 
France just because the geography 
studies planned for our class this term 
happen to deal with the U. S. A.. or 
Australia, or Chile, or some other place 
far away from Normandy and Brittany. 
Read the articles and see whether you 


can find in them any geographic facts 
that remind you of world regions you 
are acquainted with, either through 
study, travel, or by living in them. First, 
let's have a bit of briefing on the subject. 

1. (Dictionary study) Are these words 
well rooted in your vocabulary: marine 
(of the sea); climate (weather condi- 
tions); temperate (mild, not excessive); 
areas (regions). 

2. ( study) Locate these regions 
on various maps: From northern Cali- 
tornia to the tian Islands; southern 
Chile; northwest Europe, including the 
British Isles; southeastern Australia; 
New Zealand; Tasmania; Normandy 
and Brittany; your own home region 
and other places where you have lived. 

Teacner (after pupils have read the 
introduction): List some questions to 
ask your classmates ina geography quiz 
about marine areas. For example— 

1. How is the skiing in temperate 
marine regions? (Winters are cool but 
seldom cold in such areas.) 

2. On which side of the continent do 
most of the temperate marine areas lie? 
(On the west, or windward side.) 

3. How do deep sea waters and land 
areas differ in their effect upon the 
westerly winds blowing over them? (The 
sea does not change its temperature as 
quickly as the land.) 

4. What special driving hazard often 
confronts motorists in temperate marine 
areas? ( Fog.) 


MORE LANGUAGE ARTS 
Teacner (after the theme articles 
have been read in full): Let us have 
several round table discussions about 
the customs of the people of Normandy 
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and Brittany and the relationship of 
their ways of doing things to the 
raphy of. their heme aan or ome 
history of their ancestors. For example: 
villages built in sheltered coves; vessels 
blessed as they set sail for distant 
waters; laundering customs; pardon pro- 
cessions, fairs, 14 celebrations; the 
wearing of sabots; coiffes, berets, etc.; 
likeness of Breton to Gaelic. 

Our Junior Scholastic editor, Patricia 
G. Lauber, talked to Marcel Kerspern 
in Brittany during the summer. You 
have read what Marcel had to say. Let 
us now ask one pupil to take the part 
of the Breton boy while another, in the 
role of Miss Lauber, carries on a con- 
versation with him. By assigning this 
exercise in dialogue to several pairs of 
players we will have variety in thé re- 
calling of matters Marcel talked about. 
Take this opportunity to point out ways 
in which the temperate marine region 
of Brittany differs from the same sort of 
region elsewhere. 


Spotlight on America—(p. 12) 
Vocational guidance 

Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of 
the Bureau of the Mint, was formerly 
Governor of Wyoming and the first 
woman to hold such an office in any 
state of the Union. Tomorrow we will 
ask each member of the class to submit 
a list of ten women who at any time in 
history—past or current—have held im- 
portant offices or aided in great under- 
takings. ( Discussion: Joan of Arc, Good 
Queen Bess, Queen Isabella, Clara 
Barton, Florence Nightingale, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Elizabeth Fry, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe.) 


Hobby talk 

Coin collectors of the class will re- 
port on this week's Spotlight on America 
article, using it to show how a hobby 
can be the means of broadening our 
knowledge of many things. 


Guessing game 

What likenesses and what differences 
can you point out between the activities 
our Junior Scholastic reporter observed 
at the U. S. Mint in Philadelphia and 
the following familiar sights— 

1A cook rolling out a piece 
of dough. (Steel rollers flattening in- 
gots into long strips the thickness of 
silver dollars) 








2-7 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 11 
Theme Article: India 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in India 
Columbus Day Feature: “] Ran Be 
fore the Wind” 
Halloween Play: 
by Ethel M. Duncan 
American Folklore: Sacajawea 
Health and Nutrition: How's 
Health 


Halloween Party, 


Your 


October 18 
Theme Article; Ceylon 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Cevion 
American Folklore 
U.N. Birthday Material 











’ 


p 4 Baking cookies. ( Baking the silver 
and copper strips in a furnace) 

3. Cutting out doughnuts. (Punching 
ound blank coins from the baked strips 
There is a hole in a doughnut, though 
and the cutting is 
‘ ooking ) 


done before the 


4. Decorating cookies with nuts 
icing Putting the blank 
coins through automatic presses which 
stamp the half dollar sign on them) 

5. Filling big jars or tins with fresh 
cookies and doughnuts. (Storing away 
$1,000 sacks of half dollars until U. § 
hanks order them 


raisins on 


Coins have a longer 
lite than cookies and doughnuts 
ever.) 


"i 


hou 


Doing any good job, step by step 


Thats hou 


pe rfect coins are minted 


American Folklore—(p. 13) 
An art project 


Select lines from the story of Johnny 


Appleseed for crayon or water color 
lhistration 
lL. “He 
harcds 
2 “He'd build 


ot the 


For example 
dreamed of see ing bountiful 
a stick fence to pro 
first tender shoots.” 
; Johnny never wore fanev clothes.” 


4 He ilu ivs slept 


vitdoors * 


An English assignment 


Track word ample in vari 
mis reterence books such as The World 
Almanac, the dictionary 


down the 


and the ency 
clopedia. See what the farm papers, the 
National Geographic magazine. and the 
mm ipe books have to say about apples 
Now you are ready to trv five different 
ways of beginning a story about Johnny 
Appleseed. For example 

1. Baked apples stuffed with raisins 
for dessert! 
S108 = HOLASTIC Published eeetly fur} 
om metter at Poet Ofte ot Dapten. (hic 


hel veer or Oh «© semester Single sabe 
tray te be 


2. The appleblossom is the State 
Flower of Arkansas and Michigan. 


A spelling test 

Let's see whether you have a good 
practical knowledge of spelling. Write 
these every-day words taken from the 
Johnny Appleseed story and then check 
your own paper with the help of Junior 
Scholastic: pioneer, folklore, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio Valley, [linois, 
Indiana, bountiful orchards, neighbors, 
prune the saplings, underbrush, patient 
work, hollow logs, gnats, bring gifts, 
welcomed Johnny. 


A history quiz 

Johnny Appleseed was born in 1774 
Make a calendar of events that were 
taking place when Johnny was a baby 
bawling for 
For example 


sweet-smelling blossoms. 


1774—Continental Congress in Philadel 
phia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26 
1775—Paul Revere’s Ride—April 18-19 
1776—Declaration of Independence— 
July 4 
Johnny died in 1545. What do the 
history books tell us about that period? 


Arithmetic exercise 
Make a study of dates in relation to 

the life of Johnny Appleseed. Apply 

your arithmetic skills to these and de- 

velop a comparative study of time. For 

example 

1774—Johnny Appleseed born 

1800—U. S. Capital moved to Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 

Johnny was 26 vears old when Presi- 
dent Adams moved to the White 
House . 

1903—Flight of Kitty Hawk 

1845—Johnny died 


Fifty-eight years elapsed between the 
death of Johnny Appleseed and the 
flight of the Wright brothers 

Develop arithmetic problems based 
on the apple recipes in a cook book or 
on the tables presented in The World 
Almanac 


, 
showing the production and 


consumption of apples in the U. S 


Science Projects 


1. The redwood tree farm story sug 
gests the start of a conservation project 
which would combine science and 
civics 
start conservation 


Suggested sections for the 


Pupils might be encouraged to 
notebooks nm tree 
notebooks 
are: conservation in the U. S.. conser 
vation in my state, conservation in my 
community 
tant, 
vation 

The notebooks may be filled with re- 
ports on special reading assignments, 


articles and photos clipped from maga- 


why conservation is impor 


what I can do to aid in conser- 


orlusive © 
at 


~ « wheel veer Single copy (current 


arept during «hen! holidays and at mid-verm Entered as second 
1996. by Scholastic Corporation SURSCRIPTION PRICES. St a 
veer Tire 


Publication. MeCall St. q 


zines and newspapers, the pupils’ own 
drawings, pamphlets requested from 
Government agencies, and the story of 
Johnny Appleseed. 

American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc. (1319 18th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.), has two forestry bibliog- 
raphies, listing many free materials on 
America’s forest resources. Copies of 
the bibliographies are available on re- 
quest from American Forest Products 
Industries. 

2. Certain members of the class 
night be assigned to compile a detailed 
report on the Colorado beetle. What is 
its history? What does it look like? How 
does it attack crops? What effect does 
it have on a plant? How might it affect 
the welfare of a nation? What has been 
done to control this pest in the U. S.? 
What Big Lie did East German Com- 
munists spread about the Colorado 
beetle? What was the purpose of the 
lie? 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for o Five-Minute Quiz 


1. Who is the new U. S. Secretary of 
Defense? (George C. Marshall) 

2. In what country are the Kalmycks 
being settled? (Paraguay) 

3. What giant trees is California try- 
ing to protect with tree farms? (Red- 
wood trees) 

4. What did the U. S. recently return 
to Mexico as a gesture of good will? 
(69 battle flags) 

5. By what name was Jonathan 
Chapman known during most of his 
life? (Johnny Appleseed) 

6. What kind of orchards did he help 
plant across our land? (Apple orehards) 

7. Who is director of the U. S. Mint? 
4 Nellie Tayloe Ross) 

8. Name two of the three 
where U. S. Mints are located 
delphia San Francisco, Denver ) 

9. An area that lies near the sea and 
has mild seasons is said to have what 
kind of climate? (Temperate marine) 

10. In what part of France do Nor- 
and Brittany lie?. (Northwest 


cities 


( Phila- 


mandy 
France) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: l-ape: 4-monkey; 8-editor; 10- 
store; 11-Ned; 12-map; 15-tree; 17-mad; 18- 
sat: 2i-plate; 24-aliens, 26-slaves; 28-yet. 

DOWN | l-am, 2-Poe: 3-ends; 5-Kit, 6-Eton; 
7-yore; 9-red: 12-mt.; 13-arm; 14-pea; 16-Ed; 
18-spa; 19-all's, 20-tail; 22-tea -envy; 25- 
see, 27-St 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
1. MINT O° MONEY: 1-T; 2-F, 3-F. 4-T; 


5-T 
2. Wittrié Is IT?: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-2: 5-c 
3. WHO? WHAT?: i-k; 2-i; 3-d; 4-c; 5-«; 


6- 
i PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Marshall; 
2-Brittany, 3-b 


“0 
18 conte cock. € 
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yours in a flash Se * 


with arg us 75 


Yes, sir, it's that easy! Just plug in the 
flash attachment—line up your subject 


in the big Argus view finder—and shoot 
the works! 
You don’t have to be a camera “whiz” 
not with an Argus 75. Right off the 


bat, you can get swell shots, any time 
of day or night. And talk about color! 
This great Argus camera really delivers 
with full, natural color pictures you'd 
be proud to show anywhere. Why not 
see your local Argus Dealer today? 


THESE 3 FEATURES DO THE TRICK! 


You see the picture as it will 
appear on the print with this 
extra-large, bri lant view 
finder — and that means hne 
com; ositiag | 





Sports 


Ann Arbor, 


You can have extra fun with 
this built-in flash that allows 
you to shoot indoors and after 
dark. And you get 12 album. 
size shots on one roll of film. 


You have a smooth shutter | 


release, and a ready-to-shoot 
signal. Interconnected film 
wind prevents double 
eX posures, 


an argus 75 cests only 


1489 Leother carrying 
cose ($2.50 extre) 


Pive in Mesh 
walt ($4.08) 


Michigan 


ARGUS 75-COMBINES SIMPLICITY...QUALITY... ECONOMY 
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U.N. Forces Land Behind Enemy Lines 


United Nations forces invaded 
Korea, 150 miles behind enemy lines, 
in mid-September. The invasion be- 
gan near the port of Inchon on 
Korea's west coast. (See map.) 

After capturing Inchon the U. N. 
invasion forces drove northeast to 
Seoul, former capital of South Korea. 
Seoul is the communications and 
supply center of the North Koreans. 

By capturing Seoul, the U. N. 
forces hope to cut off supplies from 
North Korean troops in southeast 
Korea. The invasion also gives the 
U. N. forces a chance to attack on 
two fronts and squeeze the enemy 
between them 

U. S. General Douglas MacArthur, 
commander of the U. N. troops, 
planned the invasion for many 
weeks. During this time furious bat- 
tles raged in the southeast, where 
the North Koreans were trying to 
drive the U. N. forces into the sea. 





General MacArthur put together 
and directed a task force of 262 
ships and 40,000 men. But before it 
could invade, the task force had to 
capture a small wooded island at the 
entrance to Inchon’s harbor. The 
island is called Wolmi. 

Heavy North Korean guns were 
hidden on Wolmi, ready to stop an 
invasion. Six destroyers were used as 
decoys* to locate the hidden guns. 
They shelled Wolmi at close range 
and drew fire. 

The six destroyers stood fast as 
targets for an hour. Behind the de- 
stroyers loomed the invasion task 
force. 

Task force officers with binoculars 
located the guns. The task force de- 
stroyed them. U. N. troops stormed 
ashore and captured Wolmi. Then 
they poured into Inchon and pressed 
on toward Seoul. 


*® Means word is defined on p. 14. 











U. & Army Wide World 


Lovis A. Johnson George Marshall 


Marshall to Serve 
As Defense Chief 


General George C. Marshall is the 
new U. S. Secretary of Defense. 

He was appointed by President 
Truman to take the place of Louis 
A. Johnson, who has resigned. The 
U.S. Senate has approved the ap- 
pointment. 

The Secretary of Defense heads 
the Department of Defense. He is a 
member of the President's Cabinet. 

General Marshall, 69, is now in 
charge of all U. S. armed services. 
Working with him are the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

During World War II General 
Marshall served as Chief of Staff of 
the U: S. Armed Forces. After the 
war, he served as Secretary of State 
for two years. Then he became pres- 
ident of the American Red Cross. 

Mr. Johnson, 59, served as Secre- 
tary of Defense for 18 months. Many 
Congressmen did not approve of Mr. 
Johnson. They said he weakened the 
U. S. armed services to save money. 

Congress had to pass a new law to 
permit General Marshall to serve as 
Secretary of Defense. The new law 
was needed for this reason: 

The U. S. is run by a civilian gov- 
ernment. Our people believe a civil- 
ian should control the Armed Forces. 
In 1947 a law was passed ruling that 
only a civilian shall be appointed as 
Secretary of Defense. And the civil- 
ian must not have served on active 
military duty in any of the 10 years 
before his appointment. 

General Marshall was serving in 
the U. S. Army five years ago. But 
Congress had such faith in him 
that it voted to set aside the 1947 law. 





British Troops Join 
U.N. Forces in Korea 


When British troops recently ar- 
rived in Korea, they were warmly 
welcomed by South Koreans and 
Americans. 

The British were the first U. N. 
troops, other than those of the U. S., 
to land in Korea. These troops ar- 
rived from the island of Hong Kong, 
a British colony about 1,000 miles 
south of Korea. 

Two army bands played loudly as 
the British marched down in single 
file from their boats. South Korean 
girls presented the British comman- 
der with bouquets of flowers. 

A week later the British troops 
moved up to the front lines to fight 
side by side with South Korean and 
U. S. troops. U. N. military leaders 
spoke of the British as expert sol- 
diers 

The British are fighting well in 
Korea's rugged hills. They had been 
training in Hong Kong for 16 months 
wer hilly ground much like Korea's 

As we go to press, other troops 
from distant member nations of the 
U_N. are arriving in Korea 


U.S. Planes Now Fire 
Eight Rockets at Once 


At the beginning of the Korean 
war, U. N. ground troops were un- 
able to destroy the heavy tanks of 
the North Koreans. The ammunition 
of the U. N. soldiers could not pierce 
the tanks’ thick steel walls 

U. S. fighter-bomber planes helped 
the ground forces. They attacked the 
tanks by firing rockets. But each 
plane could fire only one rocket at a 
time. Many times one rocket could 
not destroy a heavy tank 

Recently the U. S. Air Force de- 
veloped a better way of destroying 
heavy tanks. Each U. S. plane is now 
equipped with eight powerful rock- 
ets which can be fired at one time 

“When a heavy tank is hit by the 
eight rockets, it just jumps and falls 
apart,” a U. S. pilot reported. “We 
not only stop the tanks, but now we 
wreck them.” 

The new eight-rocket firing is 
done by U. S. F-80 jets and F-51 
Mustangs. During the first two weeks 
of eight-rocket firing the planes de 
stroyed 71 heavy tanks 


Mexican War Flags 
Returned by U.S. 


During the U. S.-Mexican War of 
1846-1848, the U. S. Army captured 
69 Mexican battle flags. The flags 
were brought back to the U. S. as 
trophies* of war 

Last month the U. S. returned the 
69 flags to Mexico as a gesture of 
good will and friendship between 
the two neighbors 

The flags were taken to Mexico in 
three planes by officers and cadets 
of the U. S. Armed Forces. As the 


flags were unloaded, Mexican troops 


fired a 2l-gun salute. 

More than 50,000 Mexican troops 
formed an honor guard to welcome 
the U. S. good-will mission. They 
lined eight miles of the streets in 
Mexico City, capital of Mexico. 

The flags were presented to Mi- 
guel Aleman, Mexico's president. 
President Truman sent this message 
to President Aleman 

“The delivery of these flags is a 
fitting tribute* to the precent day 
spirit of friendship and peace be- 
tween our two countries.” 

The flags were then placed on dis- 
play in a trophy room of Chapulte- 
pee Castle, Mexico's national palace. 
The flags, which are more than 100 
years old, are worn and tattered. 
They cannot be unfurled. 

Mexico plans to return 11 U. S. 
battle flags which it captured during 
the war. 


* Means werd is defined on page 14 


NEWS ROUNDU 
700 Kalmycks Find 


Homes in Paraguay 


The United Nations has helped 
find a new home for the Kalmycks, a 
wandering tribe of Europe and Asia. 

The Kalmycks are descended from 
the Mongolian* tribes that overran 
eastern Europe in the 1200s They 
were led by Genghis Khan. 

Genghis Khan invaded what is now 
southwestern China, Korea, north- 
ern India, southern Russia, Afghanis- 
tan, Iraq, Turkey, and Syria. 

In the 1600s the Mongolian Em- 
pire split up. The Kalmycks wan- 
dered across Asia seeking a home. 

In the 1700s large numbers of 
Kalmycks went to Russia where they 
settled along the Caspian Sea. About 
250,000 Kalmycks lived in Russia by 
1917. That year they tried to set up 
their own government. 

Russia would not grant the Kal- 
mycks the kind of self-rule they 
wished. Many Kalmycks who op- 
posed the Russian government died. 
Their population dwindled. 

During World War II, about 700 
Kalmycks managed to flee from Rus- 
sia. At the end of the war they made 
their home in displaced persons* 
camps in Western Germany. 

Last month the U. N. arranged to 
send the 700 Kalmycks to Paraguay, 
a republic of South America. A 
group of businessmen invited the 
wandering people to Paraguay. The 
businessmen will supply each Kal- 
myck family with a wooden house, 
50 acres of land, seeds, a cow, a 
horse, 12 chickens, and farming tools. 


A Kalmyck girl curls her hair. 





on their backs. Amikafer combines the 
German slang for Americans, Ami, with 
the word for bug—"American bug.” 





LIE DETECTOR 











Potatoes are an important food 
crop in Eastern Germany. Last sum- 
mer there were signs that its 1950 
potato harvest would be small. 

So .Communists of Eastern Ger- 
many spread a Big Lie to explain 
why potatoes soon would be scarce. 
They blamed the U. S. for the potato 
shortage. 

“U. S. planes have dropped Colo- 
rado beetles on our fields to destroy 
the potatoes,” the Communists lied. 

Russia, which controls Eastern 
Germany, “protested” to the U. S. 

What are the FACTS? 

U. S. planes did not drop Colorado 
beetles on potato fields of Eastern 
Germany—or any other country. The 
potato shortage in Eastern Germany 
had been expected for many months 
Eastern Germany bought 100,000,000 
pounds of U. S. potatoes earlier this 
year. 

The reason for the potato shortage 
is that Russia did not supply Eastern 
Germany with enough farm ma- 
chinery or fertilizer. Russia did not 
take steps to destroy insects which 
attack potatoes. The East German 
government spread the Big Lie to 
cover up Russia’s lack of help. 


oor Science NewS “ee 


Potato Bugs 

Colorado beetles, or potato bugs, 
used to destroy thousands of acres of 
U. S. potatoes every year. Today the 
insect pest is easily controlled in 
the U. S. with DDT and chemical 


Sprays. 

A Colorado beetle is yellow and 
has five black stripes on each of its 
wing covers. Full-grown Colorado 
beetles are about half an inch long. 
They are attracted by the odor of 
potato plants. They also attack to- 
mato plants, eggplant, and tobacco 
plants. 

U. S. scientists believe Colorado 
beetles migrated* from Mexico. The 
beetles were first discovered in the 
U. S. in 1824 in Colorado. There they 
thrived on potato crops of new set- 
tlers. The beetles spread across the 
U. S., traveling at the rate of about 
85 miles a year. By the late 1890s 
they were found along the entire 
North Atlantic coast. 

Colorado beetles turned up in 
great numbers in Europe after World 
War I when large shipments of U. S. 
potatoes were sent overseas. They 
spread rapidly because steps were 
not taken to kill them with chemical 
sprays. 

Natural enemies of Colorado 
beetles are birds, fowl, snakes, toads, 
and spiders. 


California Tree Farm 


California has opened its first red- 
wood “tree farm” to help conserve its 
dwindling supply of these giant 
trees. Their lumber is used to make 
railway ties, shingles, fence posts, 
telegraph poles, house walls. 

The tree farm is in the northwest- 
ern part of California. A private lum- 
ber company agreed to mark off 
22,000 acres of its redwood lands to 
start the tree farm. Other redwood 
tree farms soon will be started. 

By the end of 1950 redwood tree 
farms will cover more than 200,000 
acres in California. 

Since 1941, about 28,000,000 acres 
of forest lands have been set aside as 
tree farms in 28 states. 

The purpose of a tree farm is to 
conserve forests. For every tree cut 
down on a tree farm, a new one is 
planted. Young trees are protected 
from animals and diseases 


Color Television 


Color television has taken a big 
step forward. 

Three U. S. companies have devel- 
oped methods for broadcasting pro- 
grams in color. So far only one meth- 
od has been approved by the U. S. 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. This commission sets the stand- 
ards for radio and television. 

The commission has chosen the 
method developed by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS) as the 
best one. 

CBS color television is sent out by 
a special c-lor camera. Behind the 
camera's lens is a rapidly spinning 
disk. All the colors of the scene be- 
ing televised pass through this disk. 
For example, an actress's yellow 


dress is televised as yellow, her green 


shoes as green. 

At the television receiver, CBS 
uses another colored spinning disk. 
The receiver disk colors the images 
on the screen. The actress's yellow 
dress shows up yellow, her green 
shoes show up green. 

The commission will give other 
U. S. companies unti] December 5 to 
develop better color television meth- 
ods than CBS's. But if no better 
methods are developed by December 
5, the CBS method will be used. 


CAN USE PRESENT SETS 
Does your family already have a 
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television set? If so, you will be able 


to see color television without getting 
a new set. 

To change over your set, your 
family may buy a receiver disk. It 
will not be expensive. Without the 
disk your set will not be able to re- 
ceive color broadcasts, even in black 
and white. 

You can switch the disk on or off, 
depending on whether or not you 
are tuning in a color program. Only 
a few color programs will be broad- 
cast until most black and white sets 
have been changed over. 

There are now television sets in 
more than 7,000,000 U. S. homes. 

But TV manufacturers warn that 
it may be several years before color 
TV gets under way. There are short- 
ages* of materials needed to make 
TV sets and equipment. These mate- 
rials are needed to make equipment 
for our armed forces. 





Your U. N. flag should have the same proportions as this small one. 
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; VERYBODY'S doing it! Every- 
p& body's joining the “Betsy Ross” 
idrive to make United Nations flags 
Until war broke out in Korea, the 
N. flag could be flown only at 
1U. N. headquarters or at 
bwhere the U. N. was meeting 
> After the broke out many 
Ppeople wanted to show their faith in 
ithe U. N. The U 
Hetters asking for permission to fly 
the U. N. flag 
So the U. N. changed its flag rules 
It has announced that any school, 


places 
war 


N. received many 


club, person, or agency may fly the 
U.N. blue-and-white flag 

U. S. farm groups, led by the Na- 
tional Grange, have started the 
“Betsy Ross” drive to display the 
handmade flags in every town 

Here's how your class can make a 
U_N. flag 

|. Buying materials: 
‘ ards ot 


Buy 1% 
%-inch material for the 
of the flag. Light blue cloth 
should be used. Its color should be 
like that of the flag on this page. You 
ilso will need a 3-inch-wide strip of 
36 inches long, for the left 


baxly 


nustin 
hem 

Use blue thread to match the blue 
cloth.. 


How to Make 
a U.N. 


FLAG 


Buy white poster paint for color- 
ing the U. N. world map and olive 
wreath in center of flag. Ask for paint 
which will not mix with the blue dye 
in the cloth. If you are making a flag 
for outdoor display, be sure to buy 
paint which will not smear in the 
rain 

Buy a #7 paint brush, and a pen- 
cil with heavy, soft lead for sketch- 
ing the design. 

2. Sewing the flag: The finished 
flag should be three feet wide and 
five feet long. 

Cut your blue cloth 66% inches 
long ( by 36 inches wide). Be careful 
to cut the cloth straight 

Then stitch the muslin strip on 
the back side of the flag along its left 
edge. Be sure to stitch all four sides 
of the muslin strip 

After you've done this, fold the 
hem the width of the muslin strip, 
with the strip inside the fold. Then 
fold it again the same way so that 
you have a double hem. Stitch the 
double hem, but leave both its ends 
open for a pole or flagstaff to slide 
through 

At the flag's right edge make a 
narrow hem by folding under one- 


quarter inch of the cloth. Then fold 


again another quarter-inch and stitch. 

3. Painting the design: First find 
the center of the flag. To do so, fold 
the flag exactly in half lengthwise 
and crease along the fold. Unfold the 
flag. Then fold the flag exactly in half 
crosswise and crease along the fold. 
The point where the two creases 
meet is the center point of the flag. 

Draw a circle 14 inches in diam- 
eter around the center point of the 
flag. Inside the circle draw a copy of 
the design as shown on the U. N. 
flag on this page. The U. N. flag's 
centet design is a polar-projection 
map of the world inside an olive 
wreath. (The wreath stands for peace. 
The map and wreath together stand 
for world peace. ) 

After the design has been sketched 
ir pencil, paint it white. 

4. Displaying flag: Slide a pole 
through the left hem. Then tack 
the pole and flag together. 

If you wish to fly your flag from 
rope, have a shoemaker insert two 
metal eyelets in the left hem. The 
eyelets should be placed about one 
inch from the sides of the flag, at the 
top and bottom of the hem. 

The U. N. flag may be displayed 
with the Stars and Stripes. By U. S 
law, the Stars and Stripes should be 
displayed to the left of the U. N 
flag as you look at them. If the two 
flags are displayed crossed against 
a wall, the Stars and Stripes staff 
should be in front of the U. N. staff 

For 50 cents you can buy a U. N. 
flag kit. The kit contains a silk screen 
world design, two hot iron transfers, 
and instructions for making the flag. 
It does not contain cloth for the body 
of the flag. You can order the kit 
from: The National Commitee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illi- 
nos. 





French National Tourist Office 


The Temperate Marine Climate 


In what way are northern Cali- 
fornia, northwest France, and New 
Zealand alike? 

These far-flung regions of the 
world are very different. But they 
are alike in an important way. They 
all have a temperate marine cli- 
mate. 

Northern California and northwest 
France lie along the ocean. New 
Zealand is surrounded by ocean. 
They are called marine areas, be- 
cause they are near the sea. 

In these three areas the tempera- 
ture is mild. Winters are cool but 
seldom cold; summers are warm but 
not hot. This is called a temperate 
climate. 

Areas that lie near the sea and 
have mild seasons are in the tem- 
perate marine climate. 

All told, there are six areas in the 
world that have a temperate marine 
climate. They are: from northern 
California to the Aleutian Islands; 
southern Chile; northwest Europe, 
including the British Isles; south- 
eastern Australia; New Zealand; 
Tasmania. 

Most of the temperate marine 
areas lie on the west, or windward, 
sides of continents. Wind usually 
blows from west to east, because of 
the turning of the earth. 

Since deep sea water does not 


change its temperature more than a 
few degrees during the year, the 
westerlies blowing over this water 
are kept mild. Thus they cool the 
land in summer and warm it in 
winter. 

The temperature in these areas 
seldom falls below 40 degrees or 
rises above 75 degrees. 

The land in the temperate marine 
areas is fertile, and there is much 
rain, especially in winter. Fog often 
rolls in from the sea and is so thick 
that land travelers must be careful 
not to lose their way. Even on 
brighter days there may be a haze 
which hides distant mountain peaks. 

Thick forests once covered much 
of the temperate marine areas. The 
people cut the trees for making lum- 
ber. In some places the people have 
cleared the land for raising crops, or 
grazing sheep and cattle. 

Some of the temperate marine 
areas are rich in natural resources, 
such as coal and iron. In these areas, 
industry has developed. Many peo- 
ple work in the factories and mines. 

In all these areas, the people turn 
to the sea for fishing. Good ports dot 
their long coastlines. 

To take a closer look at the tem- 
perate marine climate, let's visit Nor- 
mandy and Brittany in northwest 
France. 





The present buildings of Mont 
St. Michel were started ih 1203, 


RITTANY is a peninsula that juts 

out into the Atlantic Ocean. Part 
of Normandy is also a peninsula, 
reaching into the English Channel. 
Together, these two provinces have 
a long coastline—about 800 miles. 

Steep cliffs are beaten by rough 
ocean waves all along this coast. In 
some places the cliffs give way to 
coves and bays that have been dug 
by the ocean and by rivers flowing 
to the sea. In these sheltered coves, 
the people of Normandy and Brit- 
tany have built villages. 

A few of these rivers are big and 
swift ones, which have carved deep 
and broad valleys in the land. Large 
cargo boats travel these rivers go- 
ing to and from inland cities of 
France. In other rivers, rocks and 
rapids make boat travel impossible. 
But the mouths of all these rivers 
make good harbors. From them fish- 
ing boats sail to the deep waters 
nearby. 


EARN THEIR LIVING FISHING 


Many people of Normandy and 
Brittany éarn their living fishing. 

Traveling along the coast of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany you pass 
through small fishing villages. There 
you see fishing boats tied to piers or 
anchored off-shore. These boats sail 
in the North Sea or the English 
Channel or the Atlantic Ocean. In 
the larger ones fishermen from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany cross the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to fish off the coast of 
Newfoundland every year. It is a 
long and dangerous voyage—more 
than 2600 miles—but to these men it 
is a way to make a living. 

Before the fishing boats set sail 
for Newfoundland in the spring, all 
the men, women, and children in the 
villages go to special church services. 
Then they move down to the shore 
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where the vessels are blessed. The 
men set sail, not to return until the 
fall with loads of cod and herring 
The small fishing villages along 
old 
and sturdy 
hattered by the 


their stone houses 
They 
wind and rain for 
years. The people have built 


the coast are 


small have been 


their homes close to the shore to be 


near the sea from which they make 


their living 
There are 
nandy und=s- Brittany Le 


Cherbourg 


few large cities in Nor 
Havre 
ind Brest are the big 

Here the 


vide valleys 


seaports have cut 


rivers 
and their mouths form 
big harbors. These harbors are deep 


nough for ocean-going ships 


THE HARBORS NEVER FREEZE 


In all of the ports, big ships and 
ishing boats come all the 
ur. The weather is so mild that the 


iM et 


and go 


freezes in the harbors 


rare and it 


rains much of 
Vinter needed 
of thick fog that often set 
es over the and their lights 
guide the ships safely to harbor 
Another important city in Brittany 
is Nantes. Although it is 


miles from the sea 


Lighthouses are 
iM“ aU Se 


coast 


several 
Nantes has long 
bere nha 


seapor.. [t is on the Loire 


River. The river has been deepened 


recently 


sad even the largest ships 
ail up the river to Nantes 
In Nantes, the women have an un 


can now 


usual way of doing laundry. Barges 
floating in the river have hot water 
boilers and wash rooms. The women 
ot Nantes pay a small fee for using 
these rooms and the hot water. They 
work together and sing while they 
wash. The clothes are then hung 


Peete Peter from French Netione! Tourtet (fice 
Yeung Bretons from Pont-Aven dressed 
wp fer @ Breten celebration. They de 
net weer clothes like these every day 


along the banks of the river to dry. 

In many parts of Normandy and 
Brittany, women wash their clothes 
in the rivers and streams. But most 
of them do not have floating barges 
with hot water. Instead, they kneel 
at the water's edge and wash in the 
cool river water 

As you leave the coast and go in- 
land in Normandy and Brittany, you 
find rolling hills, green fields, forests, 
and orchards. The land here is fer- 
tile, and there is much rain. There 
is less rain in summer than in win- 
ter, but there is always enough to 
keep the land from getting dry. This 
climate is good for growing crops. 

All over Norimandy, apple orchards 
thrive in the mild air 

Thick forests once covered much 
of the land, but the people have cut 
down the forests and are raising 
crops on the land. Wheat, buck- 
wheat, oats, rye, and barley are 
grown in Normandy. Potatoes, vege- 
tables, and sugar beets are also 
grown. Normandy and Brittany sup- 
ply much of Europe with sugar 

Not all the farm land in Normandy 
is used for growing crops. Some of it 
is used for grazing cattle. Many peo- 
ple in Normandy make their living 
by dairy farming. The farmers use 
the milk to make cheeses that are 
famous the world over 


BRITTANY IS MORE ROCKY 


The soil of Brittany is not as fer- 
tile as Normandy’s. Brittany is more 
rocky. Some of the land is left idle 
and is still covered with forest. But 
there are many crops that grow well 
in the mild climate. Cherry, pear, 
and plum orchards flourish in Brit- 
tany. Grains, potatoes, onions, cauli- 
flower, and strawberries are also big 
crops 

In the south of Brittany, some 
people have found a way to make 
extra money from the sea. They 
have dug large holes by the shore 
When the tide comes in, the waves 
wash over the large holes and fill 
them with water 

Then, when the tide goes out, the 
people get to work. They take the 
water out of the large holes and fill 
small, shallow ponds that are far 
ther away from the shore. During 
the day, the water in the ponds 
evaporates leaving a thin layer of 
salt. The people collect the salt and 
sell it. 

The people of Brittany are called 


Phete by Lauber 


Village postman in a Norman village 
has just bought a goose at market. 


Bretons. Many centuries ago, they 
came to France from the British 
Isles. They had been driven out of 
their homeland by the Angles, Sax 
ons, and Jutes--raiding tribes from 
northern Europe. The Bretons named 
their new home Brittany — Little 
Britain. 

The people of Normandy also 
came to France from another land 
Centuries ago, they were adven 
turous pirates from Norway. They 
swept down in sturdy ships to raid 
and rob the coastal towns of France 
Some of the pirates decided to settle 
in France, because it was a beauti- 
ful, wealthy land. They invaded the 
area and built homes. They fortified 
their towns and fought with the 
other people of the area. The others 
tried to drive the Norsemen from the 
country, but’ they failed. 


NORSEMEN GIVEN NORMANDY 

So all of Normandy was given to 
the Norsemen. In return they prom- 
ised to stop making trouble, and to 
live peacefully. Ever since then, 
these people have called themselves 
Normans. 

Once the Normans settled down 
to live peacefully, they kept their 
word. Together with the Bretons, 
they lived quietly and made their 
living from the land and the sea. But 
that did not keep them out of war. 

Many wars were fought by France 
with other countries of the world. 
In every war the coasts of Nor- 


mandy and Brittany were raided 





and the cities burned and robbed. 
In World War I, the Normans saw 
their lands ruined by the invading 
armies who dug trenches and rolled 
over the fields in heavy tanks. In 
World War II, armies invaded both 
Normandy and Brittany. Once again 
the towns and cities were bombed 
and burned. Normans and Bretons 
are again hard at work rebuilding. 


MONT ST. MICHEL 


War did not destroy all the an- 
cient buildings and monuments. On 
the border between Normandy and 
Brittany stands Mont St. Michel. It 
is a small and rocky island just off 
the coast, which is surrounded by 
water at high tide. When the tide is 
out, dangerous quicksand surrounds 
the island. Together, the quicksand 
and water have always protected the 
island from invasion. Today there is 
a roadway so that visitors may reach 
the island safely. 

On the very peak of this rocky 
island is a huge stone church. Work 
on this church was first started in 
the 700s. Every few years, changes 
were made in the church and addi- 
tions built. In 1203, it was destroyed 























by fire. But the people began at once 
to rebuild it. 

All around the central church are 
large buildings. They are made of 
heavy stones which were carried 
from the mainland. The streets are 
narrow and steep and buildings cov- 
er nearly every inch of the tiny 
island. Thousands of travelers visit 
Mont St. Michel ever year to marvel 
at the giant buildings made with the 
simple hand tools of centuries ago. 

King Arthur and his knights used 
to ride in Normandy and Brittany. 
Many of their great adventures took 
place in the thick forests near the 
coast. 

Years before King Arthur rode 
across Brittany, the people who lived 
there were called Druids. This was 
also many years before the Bretons 
came. The Druids had great stone 
altars around which they prayed to 
their gods. These altars were large 
blocks of granite, weighing thou- 
sands of pounds. Many of these al- 
tars can be seen in Brittany today. 

The Bretons have many strange 
stories to tell about the history of 
their land. 

They believe that on the very tip 


of Brittany, near the Ile de Seine, 
lies the submerged city of Ys. All 
around the city was a dike that kept 
out the ocean water. 

One night, the daughter of the 
king stole out into the ocean in a 
small boat. She had to return very 
soon for the tide would come in and 
flood the city. 

But she waited too long. Before 
she knew it, the tide was coming in 
and she was still far from the dike 
and the open gate. Before she could 
get to the shore, the ocean rushed 
through the dike and flooded the 
city. Everyone was drowned. 


BELLS STILL RING 


On stormy nights, when the waves 
are very rough, the Bretons say they 
can hear the church bells of Ys ring- 
ing beneath the waves. 

Some Bretons also believe that Ys 
was the capital of France. Paris, 
they say, is two words—par meaning 
“by,” and Ys, the name of the old 
capital. The people of Paris and the 
rest of France say that the name 
comes from the Parisii tribe of. peo- 
ple who used to live in central 
France. 




















Petes by Lewher 
Thie is the way Marcel dresses to go 
fishing. He weers rubber boots on beet. 


By Marcel Kerspern 


As told te Patricia G. Levber 


F you came to visit me, you would 

be about as close to your own 
country as it is possible to be in 
France. I live in the northwest cor- 
ner of France, on a little peninsula 
which into the Atlantic 
Ocean 

“Brittany” 
ner of France. That is an old name 
used from the days when France was 
divided into provinces 

Today France is divided into de- 
partments,* and several of them 
make up what used to be Brittany. 
The name of our department is 
Finistere, which means “Land's 
End.” And, of course, where we live 
is the end of the land 


juts out 


is the name of our cor 


Here you will not find rich farm- 
land which makes up much of 
Brittany. Our land is not fertile and 
the air is damp and salty. Crops do 
not grow well here. We have trees, 
but a great deal of the land is hilly 
and bare. Gorse* grows on it, and 
coarse grasses. In summer heather 
tints all this green with purple 

Oh, if you came to visit me, you 
would see some small farms here. 
There are some near where I live 

>. 


How We Live 


And then there are others away from 
the town. When you come upon 
these you find several small, old, 
stone farmhouses clustered together 
in a tight little knot. 

Many of us also have a little 
vegetable garden. But as | said, the 
land is not good for farming. So 
most of us turn to the sea to make 
our living. 

My father is a fisherman. So are 
my two older brothers, who are mar- 
ried. And I started to go fishing 
with my father last year. Most of 
the men in our village, Morgat, are 
fishermen. 

My father fishes all year round 
and never takes a vacation. I go 
fishing only from May to October. 

During the summer months my 
father goes fishing from here in our 
boat, which is called Berceau du 
Pecheur. This means “Cradle of the 
Fisherman.” 

To go fishing we get up at four 
o'clock in the morning. After a 
breakfast of cafe au lait (coffee with 
milk in it) and bread and butter, 
we row out to the boat. My main 
job aboard is to steer the boat. When 
we get outside the harbor of Mor- 
gat, my father puts down our lob- 
ster traps. The traps are so arranged 
that a lobster can get in after the 
bait—but he can’t get out again. 


MOTHER SELLS OUR FISH 


Later in the day we come back to 
the traps and pull them up. We sell 
the lobsters to the hotels in Morgat. 
My father also puts our large fish 
nets in the water. We leave the nets 
in the water for about an hour and 
then pull them up. My mother sells 
our fish at a certain street corner in 
Morgat. 

Usually we come home for dinner 
at noon. We are very hungry and eat 
a big plateful of fish and potatoes. 
We also have bread, salad, and wine. 
Then we go back and fish some 
more. Sometimes we do not come 
in until 10 at night. For supper we 


have soup, fish or eggs, potatoes, 
salad, bread, and wine. 

All the fish we eat are ones we 
have caught ourselves. We do not 
have meat very often, for it is ex- 
pensive. We eat it mostly in winter. 

We do not go fishing on week 
ends. We work on the boat, mend 
nets, and visit our friends. Saturday 
night I go to the movies. Sunday 
morning we all go to church. 

In October my father changes his 
fishing grounds and goes to the Rade 
de Brest. This is a kind of big inlet 
from the sea. It lies between our 
peninsula and the peninsula where 
the city of Brest is. Some of the men 
from our village go back and forth 
between Brest and Morgat every 
day for this fishing. Many others, 
like my father, rent a room in Brest 
and just come home week ends. 

In the Rade de Brest they fish 
for Coquilles St. Jacques. These are 
scallops. They look something like 
large clams. Coquilles St. Jacques 
sell for a good price but gathering 
them is very hard work. 


IT TAKES STRONG MUSCLES 


There are about 250 boats with 
sails of all colors onthe Rade. 
Usually there are six men to a boat. 
They work in teams of three, drag- 
ging a kind of huge pocket across 
the bottom of the sea and then pull- 
ing it up into the boat. 

The pockets, which we call 
dragueurs, are very big—about 85 
square yards in size. As well as 
Coquilles St. Jacques, the dragueurs 
also gather rocks and anything else 
that is lying on the sea bottom. Haul- 
ing up a dragueur is very hard 
work, even for three strong men. I 
am too young for this work now. 

In February my father leaves the 
Rade de Brest. He signs on a big 
boat and goes after mackerel, near 
Ireland. He gets home about every 
10 or 12 days. 

While my father is away I go to 
school. As Mother says, if I'm not 
working, I might as well be learn- 
ing something. My father stopped 
school when he was 10 and started 





in BRITTANY 


fishing. I'm glad I have the chance 
to get more schooling than he had. 

Our small, blue house has two 
stories, with one room on each floor 
Upstairs is a bedroom which I share 
with my sister Christiane, who is 13 
The downstairs room serves as our 
kitchen, dining room, living room, 
and the bedroom of my parents. 

Christiane and I go to the same 
school in Crozon. We leave the 
house at 8 in the morning and walk 
three miles to school. I am in the 
tenth grade and study history, ge- 
ography, science, math, French, 
English, and music. Christiane is 
in the seventh grade and is taking 
a special course in housekeeping. 
She helps Mother at home. 

We eat our lunch at the school 
canteen, where we buy soup and 
potatoes. Sometimes we also take 
bread and meat from home. School 
gets out at 5 in the afternoon and 
then we walk home. We go to school 
every day except Sunday, but on 
Thursdays we get out at noon. 

The school year starts October 1. 
We have 10 days of vacation at 
Christmas and 15 at Easter. School 
closes around July 14, our big na- 
tional holiday in France. Now that 
I have started fishing I leave school 
in May. 

Perhaps you might like to know 
about some of our clothing” The 
fishermen in our village often wear 


This is the Kerspern’s house. 


pants and jackets of blue or salmon- 
pink. 

All of us wear wooden shoes the 
year round. It is often wet under 
foot here, so wooden shoes are prac- 
tical. It doesn’t matter at all if you 
walk through mud or puddles. In- 
side the wooden shoes, which we 
call sabots, we wear heavy socks or 
felt slippers. We never wear wooden 
shoes in the house. They are always 
left at the doorway 

The women wear little white caps, 
which are called coiffes. Each town 
in Brittany has a different coiffe. 
The ones here are small, but in other 
towns they may be tall and narrow, 
flat and wide, or almost any shape. 
Many of them are made of lace. You 
can tell where a woman is from by 
the coiffe she wears. 

Each Breton town has a big holi- 
day once a year, which is called a 
pardon. The saint of the village par- 
dons our sins on this day. Our par- 
don in Morgat and Crozon takes 
place July 2. There is a big service 
in the church and then a procession. 
Everyone dresses in the Breton cos- 
tume. The women wear black dresses 
and their coiffes. The men wear big 
berets and the fishermen wear their 
blue or salmon-pink clothes. A 
statue of the Virgin is carried in the 
procession and the road is decked 
with flowers. 

In the evening there are dances 


tiene. His mother is wearing coiffe. 


and Breton games—different kinds 
of wrestling and tests of strength, 
such as a tug-of-war. A fair comes 
to town. The next day everyone 
goes to the fair, there is a bicycle 
race, and little stands are set up in 
the streets to sell balloons, candy, 
ice cream 

The Breton language is different 
from French. It is more like Gaelic, 
the language of the Irish and Scots. 
Most of us in Brittany speak French 
and many also speak Breton. 

Here are a few words to show you 
how unlike French our language is. 
The French word for “boat” is 
bateau; in Brittany a boat is ar vag. 
To greet someone in French you 
might say, Bonjour. Comment allez- 
vous? (Good morning. How are you?) 
In Breton this would be Mon a ra 
mad au traou? 

And now I must say kenavo— 
goodbye. 

I would like to hear from U.S. 
boys and girls, but I may not be 
able to answer all your letters. My 
address is: Allee des Tilleuls, Mor 
gat-par-Crozon, Finistere, France. 


Here is Marcel’s father, mending one of his nets. 
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Mint worker is emptying coin 
“tumbling ber- 


N ARMED GUARD stopped me 

at the high iron door of the U. S. 
mint building in Philadelphia, Pa. 

I told the guard I was a Junior 
Scholastic reporter and showed him 
a special pass from Nellie Tayloe 
Ross. Mrs. Ross is director of the 
Bureau of the Mint. It is a branch of 
the U. S. Treasury Department 

Inside the building, another guard 
took me to Edwin H. Dressel, super- 
ntendent of the Philadelphia Mint 

This mint is the oldest in the 
U.S.” Mr. Dressel said as we began 
our tour. “Coins were first minted 
! 1793. We make about half 
coins minted every vear 
and San Fran 
cisco, California, mint the rest. U. § 
paper money is made by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in Wash 
ington, D. C.” 


wre in 
the U.S 


Denver. Colorado 


MINT IS WELL-GUARDED 


walked down a hallway. It 
blocked off with high iron 


grates, which a guard opened. We 
cCatiie 


We 


was 


to a storage room 
“Ill show you how well we guard 
muir mint Mr 
He kicked 
hind the door 


oudly 


Dressel said 

alarm be- 
The alarm clanged 

guards raced to the 


om pointing their rifles at me. Mr 


| dre sse] 


an electric 


Two 


waved them away 

"Just a test alarm, men,” he called 
uit. “Good werk.” 

We continued the tour 

“U. S. silver coins contain one part 
of copper for every nine parts of sil- 
ver. Copper gives the silver hardness 
so that the coins can stand wear 
Let's watch the metals being melted 
down for half-dollars.” Mr 
said 


Dressel 


I soon discovered that the mint is 
a combination steel mill 
factory, and bank 

The “steel mill” part of the mint is 
a long room with eight electric fur 


“bakery,” 


. " 4 
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MINTING 
OUR 
COINS 


By Tony Simon 


Special Writer 
for Junior Scholastic 


naces. The copper and silver are 
melted in the furnaces and poured 
into steel molds to cool and harden. 
When the molds are opened, out 
slide heavy slabs called ingots 

The ingots are hauled into another 
room, the “bakery” part of the mint. 
Workers push the ingots through 
powerful steel rollers which look like 
a baker's rolling pins. The steel roll- 
ers flatten the ingots into long strips. 
Each ingot passes through the roll- 
ers 16 to 22 times. 

Each flattened strip is “baked” in 
a furnace for 18 minutes. This soft- 
ens up the metal, which has become 
hard and brittle. 

Then a cutting machine punches 
round blank coins from the strips— 
just as a baker punches out cookies 
from a sheet of dough 

The blanks are hauled to other 
rooms—the “factory” part of the mint 

for washing and inspection. Then 
machines “squeeze” each blank to 
raise its edges. 


“A raised edge protects a coin’s 
design,” Mr. Dressel said. 

Next the blanks are moved through 
automatic presses which stamp the 
half dollar design on them. 

From the presses the new half 
dollars are moved to weighing and 
counting rooms—the “bank” part of 
the mint. 


WEIGHED THEN COUNTED 


Workers weigh the half dollars on 
automatic scales. 

The scales are not the kind on 
which you could find out how much 
anything weighed. They are set to 
weigh only certain coins. If a coin is 
too light or too heavy, the scales 
automatically reject it. 

After the half dollars are weighed, 
they are counted on automatic ma- 
chines and put in $1,000 sacks. The 
sacks are stored away until U. S 
banks order them. 

Before I left the mint, Superin 
tendent Dressel told me that bronze 
and nickel coins are made in almost 
the same way. 

The next day I visited the Treas 
ury Department building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where I interviewed 
Mrs. Ross. She is the first woman 
director of the Mint. 

Born in St. Joseph, Missouri, she 
spent her youth in Nebraska and 
traveling. She settled in Wyoming 
after her marriage. 

In 1925 Mrs 
Ross .became the 
first woman gov- 
ernor of any state 
in the Union. 
After her able 
work as governor 
of Wyoming, she 
was appointed di- 
rector of the Mint 
in 1983. 

Mrs. Ross visits 
the three U. S. mints several times a 
year. She told me that the U. S. 
mints also make coins for some for- 
eign countries such as Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Mexico, Saudi 
Arabia, Venezuela. Then she offered 
advice to girls who wish to work 
after they finish school. 

“A good way for a girl to get 
ahead is to work hard at her very 
first job—no matter how unimpor- 
tant it seems,” Mrs. Ross said. “Do 
one job well at a time. Before you 
know it, you are rewarded with a 
higher job.” 


Mrs. Ross 





Johnny Appleseed 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: Johnny Apple- 
seed’s real name was Jonathan Chap- 
man. Born in New England in 1774, he 
planted apple seeds across our land for 
46 years. He died in 1845. Johnny Ap- 
pleseed was a beloved name among our 
pioneers. They delighted in telling many 
stories—some true, some tal]—about 
him. These stories, some of which are 
told below, make up an important part 
of American folklore.) 


OHNNY Appleseed loved apple 
J trees long before he could walk. 

Every spring day he'd baw! and 
kick unless his mother brought him 
a sprig of sweet-smelling apple blos- 
soms. Then he'd hush up and smile. 

As Johnny grew up, his mother de- 
cided he was spending too much 
time mooning over apple blossoms, 
apple trees, and apples. 

“You've got to enjoy 
birds, and plants,” she said. 

So they'd wander through the 
woods making friends with chip- 
munks, deer, possums, owls, spar- 
rows. Johnny especially liked plants 
that could be used for making medi- 
cine — catnip, hoarhound, penny- 
royal, ginseng. 

He'd feed a sick animal medicine 
he made from these plants. Soon it 
would be up and around scamper- 
ing through the woods on all fours. 

Johnny knew all there was to know 
about flowers and trees. But apple 
trees always remained his favorites. 


JOHNNY MOVES WEST 


“Now you take an apple tree and 
put it alongside any other tree,” he'd 
explain, “and what do you find? 
Well, you find there's no fruit tree 
that lives so long and still gives fruit. 
It will bring good apples for 150 
years. And apple trees have got the 
handsomest, sweetest smelling blos- 
soms of any fruit tree.” 

One day Johnny heard tell of our 
pioneers moving westward. Johnny 
made up his mind to become a pio- 
neer, too, He moved on to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, which was a 
“western town” in those days. 

There, Johnny started a beautiful 
apple orchard. He also kept bees. 
But he gave their honey away free. 

“The bees never charge me for 


animals, 


their honey,” Johnny would say. 

In time Pittsburgh became the 
starting point for pioneers moving 
farther west into the Ohio Valley. 

Passing pioneers asked Johnny for 
food, clothing, or water. He couldn't 
supply them all. So Johnny decided 
to give the pioneers free apple seeds. 
This plan excited him. He dreamed 
of seeing bountiful apple orchards 
stretched across our land. 

After a while Johnny ran out of 
apple seeds. He visited his neighbors 
and told them of his plan. They 
thought he was crazy, but they let 
Johnny gather seeds from the 
crushed apples in their cider mills. 

All winter Johnny would pick out 
the seeds carefully and store them 
in small deerskin bags. Then in 
spring he’d give away the bags of 
seeds to pioneers trekking westward. 

For 12 years in Pittsburgh, Johnny 
was happy giving away bags of ap- 
ple seeds and dreaming his dream of 
American orchards. Then one day a 
frown crossed his face. 

“What about the young,trees?” he 
thought. “Who'll know how to take 
care of the weak ones?” 

The answer came to Johnny in a 
flash. 

“I will,” he shouted. “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed will prune the saplings and 


Titustration based on “Living in Our America, 
Reott, Foresman & Co. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


plant more apple seeds. America 
shall have her orchards!” 

So Johnny left Pittsburgh. He car- 
ried a large deerskin bag of seeds 
with him. When he'd find a plot of 
land with good rich loam*, he'd 
clear away the underbrush and plant 
his seeds. Then he'd build a stick 
fence to protect the first tender 
shoots from nibbling animals. 

Whenever Johnny ran out of seeds 
he'd turn back to the Pennsylvania 
cider mills for more. Then he'd head 
west again. In 46 years Johnny trav- 
eled hundreds of thousands of miles 
traveling back and forth from Penn- 
sylvania to Ohio, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana. 


COOKED IN HIS HAT 


Johnny never worried about 
money. 

“Money?” he'd say, snapping his 
finger, “that for money.” 

So Johnny never wore fancy 
clothes. Instead of a shirt he wore an 
old coffee sack with holes cut out for 
his head and arms. His pants were 
short and shredded at the bottoms. 
Usually he hiked barefooted. 

For a hat, Johnny wore a tin pan. 
He'd use the pan to cook cornmeal 
mush. He also ate berries, roots, and, 
of course, apple sauce. 

Johnny had bright, gray eyes, a 
long white beard, and flowing white 
hair. 

He always slept outdoors, in hol- 
low logs or the crook of a tree. 

Our pioneers always welcomed 
Johnny. He'd bring gifts for their 
children and read Bible stories to the 
grownups, especially the stories tell- 
ing about animals. 

You know, Johnny even loved in- 


! sects. One evening near a stream he 


started his supper fire. The bright 
flames attracted gnats. Some flew 
into the flames and were scorched. 
Johnny put out the fire to stop killing 
the gnats. He ate only a few berries 
for supper. 

Johnny didn’t stay with any one 
pioneer family long. Soon he'd be 
on the go, planting his seeds. 

In time many of Johnny's seeds 
grew into magnificent orchards. And 
today we enjoy the fruits of Johnny's 
hard and patient work. 


* Means word is defined on poge 14. 
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nickname. Why do people give 
one another nicknames? Sometimes 
because the first name is too long. 
Sometimes because their original 
names don't describe them very well 
If “Nathaniel” is rather fancy for your 
athletic pal, you call him “Slugger.” 

There's nothing new about this 
custom, it has been going on for cen- 
turies. In olden days in England, 
when a man was given such a name 
by his friends, it was called an eke- 
name. At that time eke meant “to 
add.” An ekename, therefore, was 
“an additional name.” 

As time went by, people carelessly 
ran the two words together so they 
sounded like a nekename. Later 
still, nekename changed in sound 
and spelling to nickname 


We would still have ekenames if 
people hadn't pronounced the word 
so carelessly and given us nicknames 
instead. But careless pronunciation 
does more than give us new words. 
It also gives us the feeling that the 
speaker isn't quite at home with his 
own language. 

You've probably heard people mis- 
pronounce many of the words be- 
low. Beside each word we've listed 
the correct pronunciation, and also 
an incorrect one. Can you underline 


the correct pronunciation for each 
word? 


WORD 


poem 
pumpkin 
hundred 
Atlantic 
arctic 
library 
drawing 
film 
ticklish 
umbrella 


COLUMN A 


POH-em 
PUHN-kin 
HUN-derd 
at-LAN-ihk 
AHR-tihk 
LIE-brehr-ih 
DRAW-ihng 
FIHL-uhm 
TIHK-lihsh 
uhm-ber-EHL- 
uh 


COLUMN B 
POME 
PUMP-kin 
HUN-drehd 
at-LAN-tihk 
AHRK-tihk 
LIE-behr-ih 
DRAW-rihng 
FIHLM 
TIH-keh-lihsh 
uhm-BREHL- 
u 
YEHL-er 


yellow YEHL-oh 





STARRED * WORDS 


Werds sterred® in thie lseve ore defined here 


bubonic plague (bu-BON-ihk PLAYG. 
Bu rhymes with cue.) Noun. A danger- 
ous disease which may be carried by 
rat fleas. The sick person suffers chills, 
fevers, and swelling of certain glands. 

decoy (dee-KOY). Noun. Anything 
which is used to attract an animal or 
person into a trap. 

ment. Noun. A division of a 

country, made for setting up of local 
governments. France is divided into 90 
departments, just as the U. S. is divided 
into 45 states 

displaced persons. Displace means to 
put something out of its proper place 
Displaced persons have no homes of 
their own. They have been driven or 
taken away from their homes and are 
stranded in a foreign place 

gorse (Pronounce g as in go.) Noun 
A spiny evergreen plant with yellow 
flowers. It grows most commonly in 
Europe. It is also called furze 

loam (Rhymes with roam.) Noun 
Loose, fertile soil which is made up of 


clay, sand, and decayed roots, leaves, 
grass. 

migrate (MY-grate). Verb. To move 
from one place and settle down to live 
in another. 

Mongolian (mahng-GO-lih-ahn). An 
adjective which describes a person na- 
tive to Central Asia. A Mongolian usu- 
ally has yellowish skin, slanting eyes, 
and straight black hair. 

shortage (SHORE-tij). Noun. Too 
small an amount, or a lack, of some- 
thing that is needed 

trophy (TRO-fih). Noun. A prize kept 
in memory of a victory in war, hunting, 
or athletic games. 

tribute (TRIB-ute). Noun. A compli- 
ment, or message of respect. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
ingot (ING-gut) 
Ys (ees) 
Morgat (mohr-gat) 
Crozon (crow-zon 
Coquilles St. Jacques (ko-kee sahn jahk) 
Le Havre (lu ah-vr 
Cherbourg (sher-boor; 00 as in food) 
Kalmyck (kahl-M!HK) 
Chapultepec (chah-POOL-tay-pek) 


Loire (lu-wahr) 


You are invited to send us your 
poems, essays, and short stories of 500 
words or less. Be sure to include your 
name, grade, school, and teacher's sig- 
nature. Send material to: Junior Writ- 
ers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 7 E. 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Norman Sees the Universe 


Norman tumbled out of bed 

And on the floor he struck his head, 
And saw Sun, Moon, and other stars: 
Venus, Earth, Jupiter, and Mars. 
Distant star cities went past his eyes, 
And white clouds of tremendous size. 
Meteors hurtled fast through space 
While comets kept their natural pace. 
In the twilight he could see 

The lanet, Mercury. 


As Norman lay beside the bed. 
Normon Wittig, Wesley Dickens, 
and George Webster, Grade 7 
Waldwick (N J.) Elementary Schoo! 
Teacher, Lillian Brooks 


Paui Revere’s Ride 
(With Apologies to H. W. Longfellow) 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

How I carried my master, Paul Revere. 

‘Twas the eighteenth of April, fourth 
month of the year, 

When Paul said, “Come, Flame, the 
British are near.” 


I was saddled and bridled and ready 
for flight, 

When in the church tower we noticed 
a light! 

Paul sprang to the saddle — he'd busi- 
ness to do — 

But lingered a moment and saw there 
were two. 


I sped o'er the ground like a bird on 
the wing; 

And the words, “They are coming!” in 
my ears did ring. 

We thundered along at a frightening 


pace, 
For make it we must, or the British 
we'd face 


Well, that's how I carried my master, 
Revere, 

And the fame of his feat spread far and 
near — 

But tell me this, my little one, 

Without a horse, what could he have 
done? 

Aileen V. McCabe, Grade 8 
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How well prepared is the 
American oil industry to meet 
the nation’s emergency needs? 


O* EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War II — during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


~ 





Published by the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Citizenship Quiz @& 


1. MINT O’ MONEY 


Put T in front of the statements that 
are true, F in front of the ones that are 
Total 15. 


false. Score 3 points for each 


1. U. S. coins are minted at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Denver, Colo.; and 
San Francisco, Calif 
Copper is added to silver coins 
because pure silver coins would 
be too expensive to produce 
An ingot is a burglar 
alarm in the U. S. Mint 
The edge of a coin is raised to 
protect the coin’s design 
The U. S. Mint also makes coins 
for some foreign countries 


special 


My score 


2. WHERE IS IT? 


Check the correct ending to each sen- 
tence. Score 5 points each. Total 25 


1. Areas that lie near the sea and 
have mild seasons are in the 
a. rainy, tropical climate 
b. temperate marine climate. 
c. sub-polar climate 
2. One 
a. India 
b. Lapland 
c. northwestern France 
3. In this area most of the people 
earn their living by 
; a. hunting and fishing 
b. farming and fishing 
c. working in big factory towns. 
4. The harbors that dot the coastline 
of this area have been formed by 
a. the ocean and rivers. 
b. dynamite blasts 
c. work crews of Druids 
5. One reason these harbors are good 
is because 
a. they never have any fog 
b. they are all deep enough for 
ocean-going ships 
they never freeze over 


of these areas is 


My score. 


3. WHO? WHAT? 


Match the following questions and 
answers by writing the letter of the cor- 
rect answer in t blank beside the 
question. Score 6 points each. Total 36 


_l. Who recently resigned as U. S. 
Secretary of Defense? 

_2 What U. N. member's troops 
have arrived in Korea from Hong 
Kong? 


To witat country did the U. S. re- 
cently return 69 battle flags? 
What group of people is being 
resettled in Paraguay? 
In one of their Big Lies German 
Communists claimed the U. S. 
had dropped what bug in East- 
ern Germany? 
In mid-September U. N. troops 
landed at Inchon and drove to- 
ward , former cap- 
ital of South Korea 
. Japanese g. Colorado beetles 
ama . h. Pohang 
an Acheson , 
Kalmycks i. Britain's 
Mexico 
Seoul k. Louis A. Johnson 
Norway L. 


j. France 


Inca Indians 
My score 


4. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 

For each of the following questions 
you answer correctly, score 8 pojnts. 
Total 24 


My score_ 


Total score 


2 Meany Americans ere moking Megs \ike this 
Beceves 
b. they went te shew their support of the 
vw 


@ there le © national contest te see whe 
con moke the best one 


Stanley Sussa, of New Orleans, La., 
wonders: 


What should I do if I suddenly forget 
a friend's last name when I am intro- 
ducing him to someone? 

You need not be embarrassed, for 
this has happened to everyone at some 
time. You can simply say to your friend, 
“I'm sorry, Jack, bee I can’t remember 
your last name.” When he tells you, 
go on with your introduction. 


Hugh and Carol go to a restaurant 
for a snack after the movies. How do 
they order, when the waiter comes to 
their table? 


The boy always takes care of order- 
ing when he is escorting a girl. Hugh 
should ask the waiter A menus and 
then ask Carol what she would like. 
Hugh gives the waiter both orders. 

If Carol later wants a napkin or a 
spoon or water, she should tell her re- 
quest to Hugh so that he can relay it to 
the waiter. 


Amanda Coates of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, asks: 


I have often seen a boy get off a bus 
before his date does. Is this correct? 


Yes, it is correct. It allows the boy to 
turn around and help his date down the 
bus step. For this same reason—to be 
helpful —a boy usually steps aside to 
let a girl get on a bus first, so that he 
may help her ~ dorheg the step. 





THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 
Have you any situations or prob- 
lems to suggest for this column? Send 
them to Right This Way, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Be sure your name, address, grade in 
afetl snl cane i ehad en tees 
in your letter. If you do not want us 
to publish your name, please say s0. 
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Send your best snep- 
shots to 

Editer, junior Sche- 
lestic, 7 E. 12th St. 
New York 3, N.Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive o 
Shutterbug button 


SILENT WARRIOR. Indian statue at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. By Michael Warko of 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


NEW MOVIES 


“Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 

“PANIC IN THE STREETS (A 
20th Century-Fox Film). A_ public- 
health officer (Richard Widmark) dis- 
covers that a murdered man was in- 
fected with bubonic plague*. He real- 
izes that the murderer must be caught 
within 48 hours or a terrible epidemic 
will spread through the city. This situa- 
tion results in a suspenseful melodrama 
that will keep you on the edge of your 
seat 

Richard Widmark is top-notch as the 
health officer, and Paul Douglas is good 
as a police captain who grudgingly as- 
sists in the chase 

“FANCY PANTS (A Paramount 
Film). This is one of ,the poorest Bob 
Hope movies we've ever seen. Bob 
plays a ham actor wha poses as an Eng- 
lish butler. As a butler, Bob strikes the 
fancy of an American woman visiting 
in England. She promptly exports him 
to her home in Big Squaw, New Mexi- 
co, where he is mistaken for an English 
nobleman. 

The gags in the story are ancient, 
and Hope tries too hard for laughs in 
situations that are rarely funny. 





® Means word is defined on page 14. 








1 ounce (1 cup +) crispy 
corn flakes 


4 ounces (Y% cup) milk 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 fully ripe banana 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River N.Y. 6, M. ¥. 








World Friendship Boys, 
Girls Get Many Letters 


This year Junior Scholastic is contin- 
uing its popular World Friendship Se- 
ries. The second of these stories, “How 
“We Live in Brittany,” appears on pages 
10 and 11 of this issue. 

If you decide to write to any of these 
boys and girls, remember that many 
other readers of Junior Scholastic are 
also writing. The World Friendship 
boys and girls cannot possibly answer 
all the letters they receive. But they are 
happy to hear from you. 

Many of last year’s World Friendship 
boys and girls have written asking us 
to give you this message: Each of them 
has received between 500 and 700 let- 
ters from Junior Scholastic readers. 
They wish to thank you very much for 
these letters, which they enjoyed read- 
ing, and to explain that it was impossi- 
ble to answer all of them” _ 


Some Fyx/ 
When al. gang gets together of your house. dress Up tale 


eats with a big Pweliele, appl ; bana } and milk shakes Send in Your Jokes 

well as © favorite jeners or ‘burcers — d! “Some Fun” is your own joke colamn. 
as well as your f oF a U goo You may send in your favorite jokes 
: and if we publish one of them you will 
receive a JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) button. When you send 
jokes be sure you give the name of your 
school in addition to your own name 
and address, Send jokes to JSA Club, 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











Something New 
Radio Announcer: “Now ladies and 
gentlemen, we bring you the cereal that 
doesn't snap, crackle, or pop. It just lies 
there and soaks up the milk.” 


Nettie Vella, P 8 163, Flushing. L. 1, N. ¥ 


Food Merits 


Bobby: “I've eaten beef all my life 
and I'm as strong as a bull.” 
Bud: “That's funny. I've eaten fish all 


my life and I can’t swim a stroke.” 
| Roger MaecRal, McAlister School. Weukegen. Tl! 





Operation 
Mrs. Green: “My brother had a 
growth removed from his head.” 
Mrs. Brown: “Oh, how awful! Which 
| hospital did he go to?” 
| Mrs. Green: “None. He went to the 


ve | barber shop.” 


Charlies Bruce, Winnsboro (La.) School 


ree | Joke of the Week 


a Employee: “Do you want me to shoo 
these flies for you?” 
Boss: “No, let ‘em run around in 
their bare feet.” 
Mervin Renniek, MeClusky (N. D.) Grade School 





Larry Harris tn the Christian Science Monitor 
“Look, Emily—the boy from next door 
is out in a boat exactly like ours.” 


The Doctor 


Myron: “Did the doctor take your 
temperature yet?” 
Tom: “I don’t know. All I've missed 


so far is my watch.” 
Roxanne Feingold, Yeshivah of Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Weather 


Skippy: “What's the weather like?” 

Happy: “Look for yourself.” 

Skippy: “But it’s so foggy, I can’t 
see. 

Doris M. Mancha, Hampetesd H. 8., Greenmount, Md 


He's Prepared 

Mr. Clark entered a big store and 
made his way to the gardening depart- 
ment. “I want three lawn mowers,” he 
said. 

The sales clerk stared at him. “Three, 
sir?” he echoed. “You must have a very 
big estate.” 

“It's not that,” said the customer 


grimly. “I have two neighbors.” 


Loretta Hill, Jerome (Idaho) Junior High Sehool 


Correct 


Jane: “My dog is extraordinary.” 

Sally: “What can he do?” 

Jane: “I ask him what is the answer 
to the problem of two minus two, and 


he says nothing.” 
Jayee Ann Stites. Kelle Hill Jr. B. &., Delhart, Texas 





Can You Really Brush-Off 
Tooth Decay? 


There's No Such Thing os «@ Miracle Dentifrice. 
You see, many things cause tooth de- 
cay ... eating wrong foods when you 
were very young, sickness, bodily de- 


Brushing After Every Meal Helps. Bacteria 
in your mouth turn food particles 
into dangerous acid. Squibb Dental 


SQUIBB GIVES 
YOU FACTS 


fects, and acids that form in your mouth 
after you eat. That last cause is the 
only cause that any dentifrice can help 
combat. 


Cream helps neutralize acids with mag- 
nesium hydrate — helps make them 
harmless, 


The Best Way to Fight Decay. Use a reliable denti- 
frice after every meal when acid formation is 
at its peak. See your dentist twice a year for a 
thorough cleaning and check-up and take this 
advice for between-visit tooth care. He’s still 
your best protection against pain and trouble. 


» 


» 





Ye 





Oh, by the way... 
before the next big 
date, freshen-up 
your smile and 
breath with SQUIBB 
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Announcing the 


ART 
WRITING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


* Gold Achievement Keys 
* Certificates of Merit 


* Cash Awards more than $16,000 


*% Over 140 Scholarships valved at $60,000 


1. Ask your teacher to help you select 
your best work to be entered for Scho- 
lastic Awards 


2. Consult the Rules Booklets for the 
fields you wish to enter—Art, Writing 
(including Journalism), and Photogra- 
phy. If your teacher does not receive 
the proper Rules Booklet by October 
30, request one from Scholastic 
Awards, 7. E. 12th St., New York 3. 
Be sure to state field you wish to enter 
If you live where there are Scholastic 
Regional Awards sponsored by depart- 
ment stores (for Art and Photography) 
or by newspapers (for Writing), enter 
the Regional. Areas arranging these |o- 
cal programs as we go to press are list- 
ed on the opposite page. All regional 
winners are sent to national judges 
If you live outside a sponsored region, 
plan to enter for the National Awards. 


Classifications mamm=.: 


ART 

(1) Oils, (2) Transparent Water Colors, (3) Opaque 
Water Colors, (4) Pastels, Colored Chalk, Charcoal, (5) 
Crayon, (6) Black Drawing Ink, (7) Colored Drawing 
Inks, (8) Lead Pencil Drawing, (9) Colored Pencil Draw- 
ing, (10) Cartooning, (11) Linoleum Block Prints, (12) 
Other Prints, (13) Dress-Fabric Design, (14) General De 
sign, (15) Costume Design, (16) Posters, (17) Advertising 
and Editorial Illustration 18 (19) Ceramics 
& Ceramic Sculpture, (20) Fabric Decoration, (21) Weav- 
Subjects 24) Airbrush 


Sculpture 


ng 29 Jewelry ; Spex 


Awards 


Exhibits 


te sient Pr A ay 


Cash awards totaling more than $16,000 
Over 140 tuition scholarships valued at 
$60,000. 


Department store sponsors exhibit regional 
award-winning art and photography. More 
than 1,700 national winners will be shown 
in the National High School Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Na 
tional photography winners will be shown 
in Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Publication Newspaper sponsors publish some award 


winning writing. Many winning stories, ar 
ticles, art, and photographs will be pub 
lished in Literary Cavalcade and othe: 
Scholastic Magazines. 


ER LN a 


PHOTOGRAPHY (Black and White—Color) 
(1) News, (2) School or Community Life, (3) Sports, 
(4) Portrait, (5) Animals, (6) Scenes, (7) Still Life. 


WRITING (Including Journalism) 

(1) Short Story, (2) Essay, (3) Poetry, (4) Short-short 
Story, (5) Review, (6) Humor, (7) Autobiographical 
Sketch, (8) General Article, (9) Literary Article, (10) His 
torical Article, (11) Current Affairs Report, (12) Radio 
Script, (13) News Story, (14) Feature Story, (15) Edito 
ria] 16 


Sports Writing, (17) Interview, (18) Column 





NEWSPAPERS SPONSORING REGIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily News—southern Calif. 

Denver (Colo.) Post—state 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant—state 

Miami (Fla.) Herald—southeastern Fla. 

Peoria (Ill.) Star—north central Hlinois 

New Orleans (La.) States—La. and Miss. 

Boston (Mass.) Post—Me., Mass., N. H., Vt. 

Detroit (Mich.) News—southeastern Mich. 

St. Lovis (Mo.) Star-Times—St. Louis area 

Cleveland (Ohio) News—greater Cleveland area 

Newark (N. J.) News—state 

Knickerbocker (N. Y.) News—capital district 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press—western Pa. 

Ft. Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram—north central and west 

Texas 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press—Virginia peninsula 
Washington (D. C.) Star—Washington metropolitan 


THE 1951 CO-SPONSORS 


By sponsoring classifications and giving valuable national 
awards, a group of leaders in industry are helping to make 
a bigger Art Awards program possible this year. We are 
proud to announce the following: 


NATIONAL ART and PHOTOGRAPHY 
CO-SPONSORS 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC. 

ANSCO, INC. 

ARGUS, INC. % 

MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

EAGLE PENCIL CO. 

FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 

HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., INC. 
PAASCHE AIRBRUSH CO. 

N. Y. GIRL COAT CO. 

SCULPTURE HOUSE, N. Y. C. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 

F. WEBER CO. 

WEBER COSTELLO CO. 





REGIONAL DEADLINES 
Clesing dates for Regional Awards are 
earlier than National Deadlines. See Rules 
Booklets for your region. 


NATIONAL DEADLINES 
Art and Photography Awards—March 15, 
1951 
Writing*Awards—March 1, 1951 


All Scholastic Awards are approved by 
the Committee on Contests, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 


NATIONAL WRITING CO-SPONSORS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
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REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
ILLINOIS (Du Page and So. Cook Counties) 

Wieboldt’s, Ook Park 
INDIANA (State) 

The Wm. H. Block Co., indianapolis 
IOWA (State) 

Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State) 

The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichite 
LOUISIANA (State) 





A group of leading department stores 
and other organizations will hold re- 
gional exhibitions of art and photogra- 
phy and give students the opportunity 
of local recognition of their talents. At 
press time the roster of co-sponsors is 
as follows: 

ALABAMA (State) 


NEW YORK (North Central) 
E. W. Edwords & Son, Sy 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 
OHIO (Northeastern) 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OHIO (Southern) 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 





Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARIZONA (State) 

Valley Nationol Bank and 

Phoenix College, Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA (So@thern) 

Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) 

The Moy Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 

The Hartford Courant, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington) 

Frank &. Jelleff, Inc, Washington 
FLORIDA (Southern) 

Burdine's, Miami 
GEORGIA (State) 

Rich's, inc., Atlanta 
HLLINOIS (North Central) 

Block & Kwhi Co., Peorla 
ILLINOIS (Nertheastern) 

Wieboldt's, Evanston 


Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MARYLAND (Stote) 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) 

The Boston Globe and institute of 

Contemporary Art, Boston 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) 

Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit © 
MICHIGAN (Western and Northern) 

Wurzburg, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA (Stote) 

The Dayton Company, Mi polis 
MISSISSIPPI (Stote) 

R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI (Western) 

Emery, Bird, Thoyer Co., Kensas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) 

Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Lovis 
NEW YORK (Menhatten, Bronx, Richmond) 

Gimbels, New York City 
NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Valley) 

luckey, Plott & Co., Poughkeepsie 





OKLAHOMA (Stote) 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 

Koufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central) 

L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 
TEXAS (Southeastern) 

Foley's, Houston 
TEXAS (Northeastern) 

Senger Brothers, Dalles 
TEXAS (North Central) 

W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 
WASHINGTON (Stote) 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (Stote) 

The Diamond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State) 

Schuster's, Milwovkee 








: Pia we coaches are never satis 


fied. If a halfback runs 75 yards, 
| they'll point out that if he had cut back 
} he might have gone 90 yards. If their 
team scores an upset, they'll shake their 
“We were lucky. We 
} won't win another game.” 
Frank Leahy, the mastermind of No- 
is that kind of guy. He's a 
Nothing short of 100 per 
cent satisties him. So when he says that 
‘Bobby Williams is the perfect quarter- 
i back, the greatest I have ever had,” 
your eyeballs have a right to pop. For 
you must remember that Leahy, in addi 
tion to being a miser with praise, is the 
coach who developed such super quar 
terbacks as Charlie O'Rourke, George 
Ratterman, Angelo Bertelli, and Johnny 
Lujack 
Maybe Leahy is putting it on a bit 
thick. But one thing is certain— Williams 
is a genuine, 14-carat All-American. In 
his three vears at Notre Dame, Bobby 
has never played on a losing team! 


heads and moan 


tre Dame 


perfectionist 


Last year he broke every Notre Dame 
record for passing. Out of 147 pitches, 
he connected with 83, for a percentage 
of 565. All in all, he gained 1,374 yards 
16 touchdowns. No other 
quarterback in Notre Dame history 
and that includes Lujack and Bertelli 
can make that claim 

However, Bobby isn't just a heaver 
He also punts for the Fighting Irish and 
directs their high-powered attack. As a 
field general, he's a combination of 


and tossed 


The Perfect Fooler 


Eisenhower, Houdini, and Mighty 
Mouse. He is that shrewd, tricky (as a 
ball-handler), and daring 

You have to be all three of these 
things to run the Notre Dame machine, 
with its 200-odd plays. Coach Leahy 
gives Bobby a free hand. In return, 
Bobby doesn’t mind giving his coach 
heart failure once in a while. 

Against North Carolina last year, for 
example, the score was 6-6 in the sec- 
ond quarter. Notre Dame had the ball 
on its own 19-yard line with fourth 
down coming up. At least 999 quarter- 
backs out of 1,000 would have punted. 
But Bobby had different ideas. 

In the huddle, he whispered to his 
teammates, “We ought to punt, but 
we're not going to. I'm going to throw 
one, and if it doesn’t work I'm heading 
straight for the nearest exit.” 

So, with Coach Leahy shuddering 
on the sideline, the daring young quar- 
terback chucked to Larry Coutre for 
18 yards and a first down. From then 
on it was all Notre Dame. 

Bobby's Eisenhower touch is best 
illustrated by his strategy in the South- 
ern Methodist game last season. $.M.U. 
put up a terrific battle, and it looked 
as though Notre Dame's 37-game win- 
ning streak might be broken. 

Bobby just couldn't get his attack 
working. Then he discovered the reason 
why. The Mustangs’ linemen were not 
charging and their ends were drifting 
wide on every play. This killed Notre 
Dame's famous mouse-trap plays and 
end sweeps. But it left S.M.U. weak at 
the tackles. 

So Bobby tossed 197 of his plays out 
the window and stuck to just three—off 
left guard, off right tackle, off left 
tackle. Switching cleverly from one to 
the other, he guided his team to a thrill- 
ing 27-20 victory. 

Notre Dame has Loyola High School, 
of Baltimore, Md., to thank for its All- 
American quarterback. Bobby won 10 
letters at Loyola—three in football, four 
in basketball, and three in baseball. 

Built like Lil’ Abner, Bobby is 20 
years old, stands 6-feet, 1-inch tall, and 
weighs 185 pounds—all of it solid mus- 
cle. He likes movies and popular music, 
and his favorites line up as follows: 
Actor, Spencer Tracy; actress, Irene 


Dunne; singer, 
Ralph Flanagan’s. 


SHORT SHOTS 


CAN'T understand why college foot- 
ball teagns should bother to play out 
the season. It seems silly, since nearly 
all the bigger magazines have already 
come out with their All-American 
choices, the order in which the top 
teams will finish, and even who will 
play in the various bow! games! 

Just in case you're interested, here 
is how the better boards of experts rate 
the top teams for 1950: 


Bing Crosby; band, 


Set. Eve. 
Collier's Pos 
Netre Deme 
Cornell 


Texes 


« Baud 


look 


Army 





Micki 





Ohie State 
Otlahoma 
Army 


Texas 
Cornell 
Minors 
Stantord 
LS.U. Oklahoma 
As you can see, all the experts pick 
Notre Dame to lead the nation. Six 
other teams also appear on every list— 
Cornell, Texas, Stanford, Tennessee, 
Army, and Michigan. 

Wonder what college bagged Bert 
Born, the boy-mountain hoop star from 
Medicine Lodge (Kan.) High School? 
At least 30 colleges were waving schol- 
arships at him last June. 

A Born athlete, Bert towers 6-feet, 
10-inches and can shoot with either 
hand. He averaged 25.1 points a game 
last season, and in the state tourney he 
dunked 111 points in four games—a 
state record. 

All of his clothes must be specially 
tailored. He wears size 15 shoes that 
cost $25 a pair, shirts that cost $7.50, 
and suits that cost $100. 

Several Brooklyn and Cincinnati 
players were arguing about who was 
the strongest man in baseball. They 
finally decided that Gil Hodges was 
“the strongest man in the world.” A 
reporter chimed in, “What about Ted 
Kluszewski?” One of the players shook 
his head, “Ted doesn’t count,” he said. 
“He's inhuman!” 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





uS.C. 
SAU. 
Cornell 
Texes 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


. Big cousin of the mystery animal. 

. The mystery animal pictured above. 

. Person who plans and arranges your 
newspaper. 

. A shop. 

. Boy's name. 

. A drawing of the earth’s surface, or 
part of it. 

. Large plant with branches, leaves, and 
wood trunk. 

. Insane, crazy; also enraged. 

18. Was seated. 

. Dish, platter 

. People who are not citizens of the 
country in which they live. 

. People who are not free. 

. Nevertheless; still. 


I — —, you are, he is. 
. Edgar Allan — — -, 
Finishes, completes. 
Carson, American frontier 
scout and trapper. 

Famous English boys’ school. 

. Long ago, as in “days of — — — —.” 
Color of seven stripes in U. S. flag. 
Mountain (abbreviation). 

A human limb; also to furnish men 
with weapons. 

Small, green vegetable. 


American poet. 


SROoN@ Mere 


= 


. Edward's nickname. 
18. A resort with mineral springs. 
19. “Twelve o'clock and — — — — welll” 
20. Mystery animal may swing or hang by 
his —- — — —. 
22. A drink made from leaves of bush 
grown in China 
23. Jealousy, ill will 
25. Notice, look at, behold 
27. Street ( abbreviation ). ~ 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-horse; 6-donates; 8-Co.; $-cent; 
10-free; 12-of; 14-so.; 15-dive; 17-Sr.; 19- 
mew; 20-yam; 22-its;, 25-to; 26-roam; 28-Va.; 
30-at; 3l-amen; 33-Ella; 35-do; 37-meander; 
39-dyers 





Kay: “Did 
you Owe me 
May: “Not yet, but I'm still trying.” 
Gretchen Mann, Box 248, Sterling Junction. Mass. 


forget that five dollars 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES: 
TEACHERS-INGTRUCTORE Bend tor SUNSHI NE'S 
gral Maas oe BIG SALES CONTEST. BUR. 
—- ART STUDIOS, Dept. SM-10, 115 Fulton &., 
New Yoru 6, N. ¥. 





A 


rind 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A speedy young cycler named Brace 
Became exhausted on a cross country race. 
To regain his vim 

It was Planters for him 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


PET EPELTS 
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Big Exciting 
Contest News for 


Camera Fans! 


STUDENTS! ENTER 1951 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO CONTEST! 


@ 42 Cash Prizes! 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 
2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
3rd Prize —$15 in each division 


at! For prize-winning photos taken on 
Ansco All-Weather Film, the prizes you win 
are doubled! Yes, $100.00 instead of fifty; 
$50.00 instead of twenty-five; $30.00 instead 
of fifteen — and remember, Ansco All-Weather 
Film guerentees you clear snapshots in al/ 
weather ... in any camera .. . all the time! 


@ Three Scholarships! 


Seniors are awarded three scholarships. Two 
of them for two years at the Fred Archer School 
of Photography in Los Angeles — the other for 
one year at New Haven’s Progressive School of 
Photogrephy. e 


@ 42 Other Prizes! 


42 Honorable Mentions receive 12 rolls (or 
equivalent in film pecks or cut sheets) of Ansco 
Film. 





| 
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READ THESE EASY 
CONTEST RULES: 


@ Open to all students in Junior or Senior 
High Schools. @ No limit to number of entries. 
@ Simply mount enlargements on a regular 
16x20” white cardboard mount and attach 
KITTEN ON THE CARPET — prize-winning photo in 1950 Scholastic-Ansco completed entry blank to back. @ For further 
Contest earned first place in “Animals” division. Unusual picture is details, consult your teacher, or write Scholastic 
Magazine for rule book. 


excellent example of animal photography 


that is fresh and original, 





BOYS! GIRLS! 
ENTER NOW! 


Get your contest entry blank 
today! Write this magazine for 
FREE COPY of rules book. 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Araline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 


( 





T WILL be thirty years, come the 

22nd of October, since the first issue 
of the first Scholastic was published. 
We are not planning much of a cele- 
bration. There isn't anything “special” 
about a 30th anniversary 

When we had our 25th, in 1945, we 
published a special issue, Sad a big 
birthday party, told the of our 
birth and growth, and received hun 
dreds of congratulatory messages and 
telegrams 

It's fun to look 
about the “early 


story 


back at and talk 
But I'm glad 
we are not yet old enough to enjoy 
wallowing in reminiscences. A good 
memory records major mistakes of prior 
years and helps us profit by them. An 
occasional searching look into the past 


days.” 


helps us make sure that as we go for 
ward with the movement of events, we 
do not neglect the things which have 
won for us respect, confidence, and 
customers. 

Mostly like to look 
ahead. That's where the eves of youth 


are ficused. Here at Scholastic we know 


however, we 


we can serve youth and the schools 
only if, like our readers, we face con- 
stantly and bravely forward. With due 
respect for the past, with genuine ap 
preciation for all the voices of experi 
ence, we join our readers by keeping 
our weather-eye on the future 

“The King is dead! Long live the 
King!” That expression*doesn’t exactly 
reflect the spirit we encourage among 
the editorial staff members of the Scho 
lastic family. We do not gaily abandon 
the past. But we keep ever in our minds 
the thing which is of first concern to 
the junior and senior high school stu 
and the 


nir we wid 


dents of America—their future 
future of our country and 

So. our 30th birthday. will get merely 
1 brief glance. Because we now have 
more than 800,000 student subscribers 
to our magazines, on the occasion of 
this birthday we shall, we assure you, be 
more conscious than ever of our respon- 
sibilities. It will also be a reminder of 
our age. If we're lucky enough to be 
around here on our 40th—or certainly 
our 50th—perhaps then we shall be old 


enough to talk about our “early days.” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


POOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


United Nations 
Senior Scholastic, Oct. 11, 1950 

PAMPHLETS: Building for Peace 
(Sales No. 1949°1°14), United Nations, 
International Doctiments Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 27. 25 cents. United Nations 

A Year of Progress, Trvave Lie, 1949, 
United Nations, Department of Public 
Information, Lake Success, N. Y. Free. 
U. N. Story: Toward a More Perfect 
World, Robins and Weed, 1950, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
45 East 65 Street, N. Y. 21. 25 cents 
United Nations Week Kit, 1950, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
35 cents. Teachers Kit, 1948, American 
Association for the United Nations, 50 
cents. United Nations Day Publications 
Kit, 1950, National Education Associa 
tion, 1201—16 Street, N. Y., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 25 cents. Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly, 1950, Inter 
national Documents Service, 20 cents 
General Assembly (Ref. Pam. No. 1, 
1949). Documents Set 
vice, 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Age of Valor,” N. Cou- 
sins, Saturday Review of Literature, 
Aug. 5, 1950. “Answers to Aggression,” 
Time, July 24, 1950, “United Nations in 
Action,” Scholastic, Oct. 5, 
1949 

BOOKS: United Nations Primer, 
Sigrid Arne (Rinehart, 1948), $2.50. 
How the United Nations Works, Thomas 
Galt (Crowell. 1947), $2. One World 
in the Making, William Carr (Ginn, 
1947), $1.20. United Nations or World 
Government, Julia Johnson (H. W. Wil- 
1947). $1.25 
Nations (Department of Public Infor- 
mation of the U.N., Lake Success, N. Y., 
1948), $11. 


International 


Senior 


son Everyman's United 
y 


Alaska 


October 25 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Alaska, by~E. M. 
Johnson & Others .(World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 §. Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Alaska—Our* Northern Outpost, 
1948, 25¢, Armed Forces Talk #218, 
Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Busy Fairbanks Sets 
Alaska’s Pace,” B. A. Wilson, National 
Geographic Magazine, October, 1949. 
“Alaska: Next Stop Statehood?” Senior 
Scholastic, May 17, 1950. 

BOOKS: Watch for a Tall, White 
Sail, by Margaret Bell (fiction), $2.50 
(Morrow, 1948). Alaska: Land of To- 


morrow, by Edward Henon, $2.75 (Mc- 
Graw, 1947). Far North Country, by 
Thames Williamson, $3 (Duell, 1944). 

FILMS: Eskimo Hunters—(North- 
western Alaska), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. How Eskimos 
earn their living in a cold, barren land 
by hunting and fishing. Alaska, 11 min 
utes, rent or sale, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Relationship of Alaskan 
people to environment. Portrays re 
sources; emphasizes transportation prob 
lems. Northern Rampart (This Is Amer- 
ica), 18 minutes, apply, RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y, Story of Alaska; strategic 
and economic importance. 

FILMSTRIPS: Alaska, General (U.S, 
Regional Geography), 46 frames, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Geographi- 
cal highlights; Eskimo life. 


Yugoslavia 
October 25, 1950 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Can Yugoslavia Sur- 
vive? by Ales Bebler and Others (No. 
610), 1949, 10¢, University of Chicago 
Round Table, Chicago 37, Ill. 

ARTICLES: “Will Stalin Jump Tito 
Next?” G. Shepard and V. Pizer, Satuf- 
day Evening Post, August 5, 1950. 
“Belgrade Through American Eyes,” 
S. D. Smith, Newsweek, June 26, 1950. 
“Tito Seeks Basis for Agreement With 
Neighbors,” F. W. Riggs, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, May 12, 1950. “Report on 
Yugoslavia,” A. Laguerre, Time, Janu 
ary 30, 1950. “Yugoslavia, Alive and 
Kicking,” World Week, November 2 
1949 

BOOKS: Tito’s Imperial Communism, 
by: Reuben H. Markham, $4.00 (Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947). 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, by Re- 
becca W est, $7.50 (Viking, 1941). 

FILMS: Yugoslavia, 15 minutes, rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Advanced students, under proper 
guidance, may be able to make use also 
of New Yugoslavia: Year Three of the 
Five-Year Plan, 10 minutes, English 
commentary, rent or sale, Yugoslav In- 
formation Center, Film Dept., 36 Cen- 
tral Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
It should be remembered that this film 
is the official presentation of the Com- 
munist-controlled Yugoslav government. 

Watch for forthcoming March of 
Time film on Yugoslavia, scheduled for 


release this fall or winter. 
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Off the Press 


The Harvard Reading List in American 
History. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 22 pp, (paper 
covers), We. 


“Whatever its causes, American igno- 
rance of American history and litera- 
ture, of the arts in this country, and of 
American intellectual development may 
be dangerous for the future. Unless citi- 
zens of a democracy are aware of the 
means by which their country has be- 
come what it is—the efforts and sacri- 
fices that have been made in the past to 
secure liberty and opportunity for the 
present—they are apt to exchange their 
birthright for the proverbial mess of 
pottage.” 

This quotation is part of a stimulating 
introduction to a highiiy selective bibli- 
ography of American history published 
by Harvard University, A few of the 
books are briefly annotated; almost all 
of them will strike a responsive chord 
in teachers of American history, as well 
as among lay readers. The books are 
divided into such categories as early 
American history, histories of the United 
States since the colonial period, histo- 
ties of the United States since the Civil 
War, American literature, and special 
aspects and topics in American histori- 
cal development. It is not unusual for 
a subdivision to list novels as well as 
serious non-fiction, as in the section on 
“The Middle West” where Anderson's 
Winesburg, Ohio, is followed by Buck's 
The Agrarian Crusade 


A Handbook for the Improvement of 
Textbooks and Teaching Materials, 
published by UNESCO. Distributed 
by Columbia University Press, N. Y. 
172 pp. (paper covers), 45¢. 


Efforts to improve textbooks as aids 
to international understanding go back 
at least as far as the early 19th century 
when, following the Napoleonic Wars, 
religious pacifists dénounced “the teach- 
ing of war.” After World War I, Ger- 
man and French historians met to con- 
sider the historical treatmept of Alsace- 
Lorraine in textbooks. Scandinavian 
historians have modified tendentious 
accounts of Norwegian-Swedish rela 
tions during the years 1814 and 1905 
Recent investigations by the American 
Council on Education of the treatment 
of Latin America, Asia, and Russia in 
our textbooks have had good results. 

UNESCO has performed a real ser- 
vice for educators by offering this slen- 
der guide to the considerable research 
which has gone into textbook improve- 
ment. The three major divisions of the 
pamphlet are the historical background 
which summarizes previous efforts to 
improve textbooks, the program of 
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for granted. Because there seemed to be no immediate threat, we felt 
that we could afford to be slow in action and that we would have decades 
and even centuries in which to solve our problems. We may have felt we 
had time to carry on an education of a pedestrian character largely devoid 
of fervor and dedication to our way of life. So, too, we felt we could endure 
apathy from most citizens in the community. We knew the processes of free- 
dom faltered seriously, but we were sure we would muddle through. Now, 
however, time is no longer on our side. Allied against us are not only crafty 
enemies but widespread human want and 
globe. We cannot hope to win through for freedom without a carefully 
developed strategy, a new dynamic education, and a community 
life organized around the moral and spiritual values that are the foundations 
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UNESCO, and the recommendations of 
the UN commission. Teachers who de- 
sire an insight into the work of text- 
book improvements should supplement 
this pamphlet with the more readable 
Textbook Improvement and _ Interna- 
tional Understanding, by 1. James Quil- 
len, reviewed in Off the Press, April 13, 
1949. Any one alert to the implications 
of these studies will be more vigilant in 
correcting the over-nationalistic mis- 
conceptions which mar some textbooks. 


Studies in Prejudice. Edited by Max 
Horkheimer and Samuel H. Flower- 
man. 5 volumes. Harper. See detailed 
list below. 


The first five volumes in this new 
series form the most impressive effort 
to eradicate bigotry through rational 
analysis which has appeared up to 
this time. They represent a concerted 
attempt by distinguished social scien- 
tists to apply the scientific method to 
isolating and explaining various forms 
of prejudice. 

Each of the volumes described here 
can be read singly without reference to 
others in the series. In Prophets of 
Deceit: A Study of the Techniques of 
the American Agitator, by Leo Lowen- 
thal and Norbert Guterman (164 pp., 
$2.50), the views of notorious hate- 
mongers are quoted and the common 
pattern of their appeals is made clear. 
Rehearsal for Destriiction: A Study of 
Political Anti-Seniétism in Imperial Ger- 
many, by Paul W. Massing (341 pp., 
$4). surveys the period of 1871-1914. 
Anti-Semitism is revealed as a political 
weapon which aided in conditioning 
important sectors of the German people 
to blind obedience. The Authoritarian 
Personality, by T. W. Adorno and others 
(990 pod ¥ )) is a detailed study by 
social sciesifists who have tried to de- 


ae personality traits which 


give rise to prejudice in individuals. 
Dynamics of Prejudice: A Psychological 
and Sociological Study of Veterans, by 
Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz 
(227 pp., $3.50) is an intensive study 
of rh among veterans of World 
War II who were residents of Chicago. 
Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder: 
A Psychological Interpretation, by Na- 
than W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda 
(135 pp., $2.50) is based on clinical 
studies of people whose mental insta- 
bility explains, in part, their prejudices. 

These scholarly studies are sponsored 
by the American Jewish Committee. 
Unfortunately they are not likely to 
achieve a wide popular audience. The 
sponsors have great confidence in edu 
cation as a major defense against the 
inroads of bigotry. It is up to educators 
with similar confidence to take advan- 
tage of their findings. 


Washington, Past and Present. A Picto- 
rial History of the Nation’s Capital, 
by Chalmers M. Roberts. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 218 
pp., $4.50. 


The 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the nation’s capital has brought 
forth this ably edited pictorial history. 
It is the work of a Washington news- 
paperman who has patiently assembled 
from archives and contemporary sources 
a varied view of the District's develep- 
ment. He has given coherence to a 
wealth of materials which might easily 
have become merely a potpourri of pic- 
tures, paintings, dvawings, cartoons, and 
maps. The book is divided into sections 
on such topics as Major L’Enfant’s plans 
for the city, the Capitol building, Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, the Federal 
agencies, social life and lobbies, the 
press, the White House, dnd other as- 
pects of Washington life. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





